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many and too extensive procedures among those recommended as 
suitable for performance in the office, and that lie has so far over¬ 
rated the skill of the average practitioner that he has risked placing 
his readers in the unenviable position of attempting operations they 
would be unable to carry to successful terminations. This is espec¬ 
ially true in regard to the treatment recommended for internal 
hemorrhoids. 

Throughout the book the author insists upon the necessity of 
making a thorough proctologic examination of the patient, and it 
is to this frequently repeated advice that much of the value of the 
book is due. 

The book is well printed, and the illustrations are excellent. 
With the warning given above it may be recommended to the 
general practitioner as a guide in the treatment of rectal diseases. 

S. W. M. 


The Fitness of the Environment. By Lawrence J. Henderson, 

Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. Pp. 317. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

As the title indicates, the author’s object is to. describe some 
of the natural phenomena, which are of importance to the life of 
organisms upon the earth. Those phenomena which he selects 
for special description are not the grosser aspects of Nature, how¬ 
ever, but chemico-physical processes, and concern principally 
the properties of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and their com¬ 
pounds, especially water and carbonic acid. One hears much of 
the fitness of the organism to the environment, and of the adapta¬ 
tions of different parts of the organism to carry out certain func¬ 
tions. Here is presented the other side of the relationship: the 
characteristics of some of the elements and compounds which are 
of fundamental importance in making the environment suitable 
for the physiological processes of living plants and animals. The 
conclusion is that Darwinian fitness is a perfectly reciprocal relation¬ 
ship: a fit organism inhabits a fit environment. W. H. F. A. 


Systematic Case-taking. By Henry Lawrence McKisack, 
Physician to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. Pp. 166; 
1 illustration, New York: Paul B. Hoeber. 

The term “case-taking” must not be confused with history¬ 
taking, for the author uses it to embrace the acquiring of all 
information, both subjective and objective, necessary to make a 
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diagnosis. The amount of space devoted to the sub-head, pain 
and to the chapter on the nervous system, seems unnecessarily 
full, but possibly these subjects have received too scanty con¬ 
sideration heretofore. The work serves to emphasize the too oft 
neglected fact that only by systematic case-taking can a trust¬ 
worthy diagnosis be reached. S. J. R. 


Lectures on Diseases of Children. By Robert Hutchinson, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the London Hospital and Physician 
to Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. Third 
edition. Pp. 404; 69 illustrations and 13 diagrams. New York 
and London: Longmans, Green & Co., and Edward Arnold. 

The book embodies a series of lectures first given in the London 
Hospital in 1902, with subsequent revisions, and covers the most 
important diseases found in infants and children exclusive of the 
exanthemas and the acute contagious diseases such as diphtheria, 
pertussis, etc. It is essentially a clinical presentation clearly based 
upon careful, painstaking and extensive observation, and contains 
many valuable suggestions, and descriptions not found in the 
average text-book. Because, however, of the limitation of the 
number of subjects considered, it cannot be considered in any sense 
as a text-book upon pediatrics. As very delightful and instructive 
collateral reading, however, it well deserves a place upon the 
pediatric book-shelf. J. C. G. 


The Healthy Baby. By Roger H. Dennett, M.D., Instructor 
in Diseses of Children in the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School, etc. Pp. 235. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The book is intended to make clear to the mother the best 
way to do the every-day things that have to be done for a 
child, and the author should take satisfaction in having performed 
his task well. The book is divided into six parts, dealing with 
development and the bodily functions, hygiene and training, 
common ailments, care of the special organs, feeding and diet, lists 
and tables. No attempt is made anywhere to usurp the office 
of the family doctor or to become the “universal pediatrist.” 
It is a collection of good advice in plain non-technical language, 
and aims at prevention rather than cure. Feeding and diet is 
such a large and unsettled subject that it does not pay to be too 
didactic. This is the only part of the book to which exception 
might be taken. While a large number of pediatrists will agree 



